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CHANGES IN PURCHASING POWER, 1929-1936 


By 


Jesse M.CuTTS AND Boris STERN 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Purchasing power is hard to define. To 
the average person it merely signifies the 
money he or she may have with which to make 


necessary purchases. In a larger’ sense, 
however, purchasing power represents’ the 
goods and services which enable a group of 


a whole to 
satisfy 


individuals or the country as 
obtain the things they require to 
their wants. 


in the most primitive society in 
which each family provides its own shelter 
and produces its own food, clothing, and the 
other simple necessities of life, some fam- 
ilies at one time or another are compelled 
to exchange with their neighbors some of the 
things they possess in abundance for the 
things they need. Such an exchange is known 
as "barter." In a barter community it is 
easy to see that purchasing power of any 
individual or group is made up of the goods 
and services they produce. The same is 
essentially true even in the complicated 
social and economic organization of the 
present day, with the important exception, 
however, that instead of exchanging goods 
for goods as is done in barter, we now first 
exchange the goods we produceor the services 
we render for money and then use the money 
to buy the commodities and services we need. 


Even 


In the long run, therefore, it is the crops 
and cattle we raise on our farms, the shoes 
and clothing which we make in our factories, 
the automobiles and locomotives and rails 


manufactured in automobile and steel plants, 
the telephone, telegraph, and radio services, 
the theaters and movies, and the thousands 
of other goods and services which give us 


the 
These 


as a nation the means of obtaining 
things we need in our everyday life. 


are our real purchasing power. 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


No single yardstick is as yet available 
to measure statistically the total purchasing 
power of a country. There is, however, a 
number of important statistical indicators 
which make it possible to estimate approx- 
imately what happens to the purchasing power 
of the nation from year toyear or from month 
to month. Such an indicator, for instance, 
is the trendof production or the total physical 
volume of goods produced in the country. It 
is clear when we build more houses, raise more 
food, mine more coal and metals, make more 
automobiles, and manufacture more shoes and 
clothing that we at the same time increase 


the purchasing power of the country as a 
whole. Higher production does not merely 
imply that more goods are produced which 


can be exchanged for other goodsor services. 
It also means that more workers are employed, 
who are therefore in a position to purchase 
more goods. When production is falling off, 
purchasing power also declines. 


The Federal Reserve Board collects and 
publishes each month statistics on the output 
of our factories and mines which enable us 
to tell what happens to the volume of indus- 
trial production in the country. These 
figures show that the volume of industrial 
production reached its peak in 1929, when 
the index of the Federal Reserve Board 


averaged 119, compared with the average of 








and 1925. 


units, or 


100 for the 3 
This 


groups of 


years 1923, 


every 


1924, 
100 
{tons of steel, 


means that for 


commodities pairs 


of shoes, cars of freight loaded, autonobiles, 
which were 


1923-25, 


combined) produced on the 


¢ 
etc., 


average during there were 119 such 


units or groups of commodities, produced in 1929. 


After 1929 the volume of production 
decreased each year until 1932 when the amount 
of goods produced was only slightly more 


than half of 
1933, 
witnessed a 


the output for 1929. Beginning 


with however, each succeeding year 


the 
a result, 


substantial increase in 
of factories and mines. As 
1936 

in 1932. It 
the average for 
and 12 percent 


1929. 


output 


industrial production in averaged 64 
was 5 
the 


lower 


percent higher than per- 
3-year 


than 


cent higher than 
1923-25, 


the record output of 


period 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Another indicator which is 


used to 


important 


generally estimate what happens to 


is the trend of factory 
and pay rolls, 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 


purchasing power 


employment published every 
month by 
the Department of Labor. Wage earners and 
families con- 
the food 


manufactured 


Salaried employees and their 
Stitute the principal consumers of 
produced on farms and the goods 
in factories and shops. When workers have a 
secure and stable weekly income, manufacturing 
and business activity expand and the purchas- 
ing power of the nation grows. It is reasonably 
fair to that the greater the number 


of workers having jobs and the steadier their 


assume 


the more their income will advance, 
the purchasing power of the 


employment, 
and the more 


country will grow. 


What, then, employment 
and pay rolls inthe United States since 1929? 
The records of the Bureauof Labor Statistics 
show that factory employment and pay rolls, 
like industrial production, reached their 
highest level in 1929. For every 100 persons 
who had jobs during the 3 years 1923 to 1925, 
were 105 persons’ so 
employed on the average in 1929. Then 
the depression and employment declined 
sharply until in 1932 only 66 persons had 


has happened to 


there approximately 


came 





factory jobs for every 105 in 1929 and every 
100 in 1923-25. 

With the increase in industrial produc- 
in 1933, jobs 
became more plentiful. 


tion that began in manufacturing 


establishments also 





CHANGES IN FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


192325 1929 1932 1936 











Factory employment rose 40 percent between 
1932 1936. 


about 12 percent below the average for 1929. 


and However, it still remained 


The total weekly wage income of the 


producing factory goods 


1929 to 1936 fluctuated 


workers engaged in 


during the period from 





CHANGES IN FACTORY Pay ROLLS 


1929 1932 








1923-25 








even more sharply tnan employment. The pay- 
roll index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicates that for every $1,000 paid out on 
the average by manufacturing establishments 
in weekly wages during the 3-year period 
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approximately $1,090 was paid out 
during the year 1929, $464 during 1932, and 
$824 during 1936. In other words, factory 
in 1932 had less than half as much 
money to spend as in1929. In 1936, 
their weekly wage income was 78 percent 
above that for 1932, but it still averaged 24 
1929. 


1923-25, 


workers 
however, 


percent below the record year, 
FARM INCOME 


The Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that nearly 32,000,000 
persons were living on farms on January 1, 
1935. Obviously, the purchasing power of this 
large portion of our population plays an 
important role in the total purchasing power 
and the economic welfafe of the entire country. 





CHANGES IN CASH INCOME OF FARMERS 


1932 1936 











The total cash income received by farmers 
from the sale of farm products in 1929 was 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
at nearly 10.5 billion dollars. It dropped 
to slightly more than 4.3 billion dollars 
in 1932. This was a decline of nearly 60 
percent. This drop in the purchasing power 
of nearly one-fourth of our population is 
directly connected with the large reduction 
in industrial production and the decline in 
factory employment and pay rolls. In other 
words, when farmers cannot sell their produce, 
they cannot buy the goods produced in the 
factories and _ shops. These in turn must 
curtail their production. The result is 
that the city workers manufacturing the goods 


the farmers would otherwise buy lose their 
jobs and their purchasing power. 
and the purchasing power of the workers are 
thus intimately connected with the welfare 
and the purchasing power of the 
Upon the welfare and the purchasing power 
of the two groups depend the welfare and 
the purchasing power of the nation. 


The welfare 


farmers. 


In 1936 the total cash incomeof farmers, 
which includes Government rental and benefit 
payments as well as the sales of farm products, 
was in excess of 8 billion dollars. Inother 
words, the total cash income of farmers in 
1936 was almost twice as large as in 1932. 
However, it was still only about three-fourths 
as large as their total cash income in 1929. 


TREND OF PRICES 


Wages and salaries of workers and the 
income of farmers are generally expressed in 
dollars and cents. It is therefore highly 
important to know just how much the workers 
and farmers can buy with their money incomes. 
This depends on the wholesale and retail 
prices of the goods and services they purchase. 
When wages and salaries remain the same and 
prices of the purchasing 
power of the workers in terms of goods bought 
is reduced in proportion to the increase in 
prices. The opposite, of course, is true 
when wages remain unchanged in a period of 
falling prices. As a rule, however, neither 
wages norfarm incomes nor prices ever remain 
unchanged for any prolonged period of time. 
The question whether the purchasing power of 
the nation has increased or decreased, 
therefore, depends onthe race between changes 
in money incomes on the one hand and changes 
in prices on the other hand. If prices advance 
more rapidly than wage or farm incomes, the 
purchasing power of workers and farmers 
declines. When the wage and farm incomes 
advance more rapidly than prices, purchasing 
power advances. 


commodities rise, 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects 
each month data on 784 price series of com- 
modities, from which it compiles an index 
of wholesale prices to determine the relative 
changes in the average wholesale price for 





purchasing power of wage 





1923-25=100 


INDEX NUMBERS 


COST OF GOODS PURCHASED BY WAGE EARNERS 
AND LOWER- SALARIED WORKERS | 


earners it is therefore 
important to know what changes 
have taken place inthe level 
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AVERAGE OF 32 CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 











INDEX NUMBERS 
40 of retail prices and in the 
} worker's cost of living. 
be The Bureau of Labor 
j Statistics also publishes data 
on changes in retail food 
100 | prices and in the cost of 


living of wage earners and 
lower salaried workers. The 
” cost of living index is 
based on retail prices of 
food, clothing, rents, fuel, 
household necessities, and 
miscellaneous items and serv- 
40 ices, collected four times a 
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year in 32 cities scattered 








all commodities. This index is generally 
used to measure the level of wholesale prices 
in the country. The 784 price series are 


grouped into 10 commodity classifications -- 
farm products, foods, hides and leather 
products, fuel and lighting materials, metals 
and metal products, building materials, 
chemicals and drugs, housefurnishing goods, 
and miscellaneous’ items. Other groupings 
show the relative movements of raw, semi- 
finished and manufactured commodities, and 
agricultural and industrial commodities. 


In 1929 the general level of wholesale 
prices in the United States was approximately 
95 percent of the level which prevailed on 
the average during the 3 years, 1923 to 1925. 
By 1932, however, wholesale prices declined 
nearly 32 percent from the level of 1929. 
With the beginning of recovery in 1933, the 
price level moved up rapidly, andthe average 
for the year 1934 was about 15 percent higher 
than the average for 1932. Since then, 
wholesale prices have continued the upward 
trend, but at a somewhat slower pace. In 
1936 the level of wholesale prices was 
approximately 25 percent higher than in 1932. 


But workers and salaried employees 
generally spend their incomes at retail 
stores. In measuring changes in the 


throughout the United States. 

In 1929 the cost of living for workers 
in the United States was slightly below the 
average for the 3 years 1923-25. During 
the years of the depression the cost of 
living declined until in 1933 it was about 
24 percent below the average of 1929. In 
other words, in 1933 the incomes of wage 
earners and salaried employees could buy 
for one dollar an amount of food, clothing, 
etc., which had cost $1.32 in 1929. This 
would indicate that the purchasing power of 
the workers in 1932 was nearly one and one- 
third as large as in 1929, Since 1933 the 


cost of living has moved slowly upward. In 
1936 it averaged, for the country as a whole, 
nearly 8 percent above 1933. It was still 


about 18 percent below the level for 1929. 
SUMMARY 


The trends of industrial production, of 
factory employment and pay rolls, and of farm 
income indicate that during the period from 
1932 through 1936 there has been a considerable 
increase in the purchasing power of wage 
earners and farmers, and no doubt also in 
the purchasing power of the nation as 4 
whole. This gain, however, was reduced in 
part by increases in wholesale and retail 
prices during the same period. 
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RETAIL FOOD PRICES, 1929-1937 


STELLA STEWART 
U. S. BuREAU oF Lasor STATISTICS 


Retail food prices in February 1937 were 
nearly 5 percent higher than in February a 
year ago. They were about 17.5 percent lower 
than in February 1929. The housewife's 
dollar could purchase more bread, butter, 
milk, eggs, plate beef, and coffee this 
February than in the corresponding month 
of 1929. It bought smaller quantities 
of potatoes, however, than in February 1929. 


Each month the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
receives reports on the retail price of 84 
food items from grocers, bakers, and dairymen 
in 62 cities scattered throughout the United 
States. The food items are those which 
are of the greatest importance in the 
budget of the average worker's family. 
From the thousands of reports received, 
average retail food prices for each 
city and for the country as a whole 
are calculated. * 


BREAD 


A pound loaf of white bread cost on 
the average slightly more than 8 cents in 
February 1937. The same kind of loaf sold 
at retail for 6.5 cents in February 1933, 
and nearly 9 cents in February 1929. 





A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF SREAD 
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BUTTER 


The average retail price of a pound of 
butter in February 1937 was 40.7 cents, 
compared with 41.8 cents in February a year 
ago, 25 cents in February 1933, and 59 cents 
in February 1929. 





A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF SUTTER 
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MILK 


A quart of milk averaged 12.5 cents in 
February 1937. This was slightly higher than 
in February of last year. It was 2cents per 
quart lower than in February 1929. 





A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF MILK 
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* The Bureau of Labor Statistics takes this Opportunity to express its appreciation to the sany food dealers whose voluntary cooperation sakes 


possible this retail-price reporting service. 





EGGS 


One dozen eggs sold atretail for nearly 
40 cents in February 1937. The average price 
of a dozen eggs was 36 percent lower than in 
February 1929, but 44 percent higher than in 
February 1933. 
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” 


The retail price of potatoes rose 
sharply during the past year. A peck of 
white potatoes sold for 57 cents this February, 
34.5 cents in February 1935, and 24 cents in 
February 1933. In February 1929 potatoes 


were 34.5 cents per peck. 





ADOLLAR’S WORTH OF POTATOES 
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PLATE BEEF 


The average price of a pound of plate 
beef was 15.8 cents in February 1937 -= about 
5 cents per pound less than in February 1929, 
Prices of other cuts of beef were also some- 
what lower than their February 1929 levels. 
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COFFEE 


Nearly twice as much coffee could be 
bought for one dollar in February 1937 than 
in February 1929. A pound of coffee, on the 
average, cost 25 cents in February 1937, as 
against 27 cents in February 1933, and 48.4 
cents in the same month of 1929. 
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NEGRO LABOR IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Negro workers employed in the iron and 


steel industry receive onthe average the same 


pay as white workers performing the same 


tasks. Most colored workers, however, are 


in the less skilled and lower paid 


Asaresult, their average hourly 


are lower than for white employees. 


According to a recent analysis by the 


of Labor Statistics, approaimately 


every 10 steel workers in the United 


1935 
about 


Colored workers 
of 


the south, 


was Negro. 


a 
30 percent the 
force 
the East, 7 


and 6.5 percent in 


in 
in 
h area, 


Middle West district. 


Negroes were most prevalent in 


where much of the work is 1] 


highly skilled than 
ls. bout 16 


in steel works or rolling 


total labor 





percent of the 


blast furnaces were colored, as 


lorce in 


against nearly 9 percent in steel works and 


10 percent in rolling mills. 


Average Hourly Earnings. For the 


country as a whole, Negro workers employed 


in the iron and steel industry averaged 
54.5 cents per hour in 1935. This was 
about 15 cents per hour less than the 
average of 69.5 cents for white employees. 
The difference between the average hourly 
earnings of Negroes and white workers was 
least pronounced in the Pittsburgh and 
Great Lakes and Middle West districts. It 
was most pronounced in the South. 

AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 

REGION Negro White 

In cents 

ma ceca neeaeea ae 53.0 64.5 

gl, a ae 59.5 70.0 

Great Lakes and Middle West 60.0 70.5 

Pn. + «+e + & 8 ee “we 46.5 71.0 
Slightly more than 25 percent of all 


Negroes covered by the survey earned less than 


45 cents per hour. Only 6 percent of the 


received less thanthis amount. 
of all 
per hour, 


white workers 
About 
less 


three-fourths earned 


60 


Negroes 


than cents compared with 


Slightly less than half of aj] 
workers. Less thar 1 out of 
colored workers earned 75 cent 
per hour. About 1 out of every 


employees received this amount 


the white 
every 0 
Ss or more 


In the South 60 percent of the colored 
workers earned less than 45 cents per hour. 
This compares with 40 percent in the East, 
6 percent in the reat Lakes and Middle 
West, and 2.5 percent in the Pittsburgh area 

Negro common labor employed ir the 
iron and steel industry averaged 41 cents 
per hour, compared with 46 cents for white 
common labor. This difference in average 
hourly earnings was not due to wage dis- 
crimination against colored workers. It 
plants where both Negro and white laborers 
were employed, the rates for the two roups 
were about tl! same. OQwever, some plar 
in the lower wage areas employed Negro 
laborers exclusively, and this accounted for 
their lower average earnings, as compared 
with the average for white common labor. 

Skilled Workers. Slightly more thar 
one-third of all the steel employees included 
in the survey worked in skilled occupations. 
Only 1 out of every 20 of these skilled workers 
was colored. 

The distribution of white and colored 
workers according to skill was as follows 

Out of every 100 Negro workers employed 
in the industry-- 

15 were skilled workers 
24 " semiskilled workers 
61 " unskilled workers 

Out of every 100 white workers employed 

in the industry-- 
38 were skilled worke 
30 " semiskilled workers 
32 " unskilled worker 

Common Laborers. About 20 percent of 
the common laborers employed in the industry 
were colored. Negroes constituted 72 percent 
of the total common labor force int south, 
as against 32 percent inthe Fast, ll percent 
in the Pittsburgh area, and nearly 9 percent 
in the Great Lakes and Middle West district. 





laundry provides 
employment to approximately a quarter of a 
million workers, predominately women. a 
recent survey by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor of 348 establish- 
ments employing 23,000 workers in 22 widely 
scattered cities disclosed that woman opera- 
tives in many plants are paid lower wages 
than conditions in the industry would seem 
to justify. 


The power industry 


NATURE OF WORK 


Though showing wide variations in labor 
standards, power laundries have come to be 
very definitely standardized in accordance 
with the types of service they offer. These 
might be listed briefly as follows: 


1. Commercial and linen-supply services 
to hotels, restaurants, Pullman cars, office 
buildings, etc., rendered under contract at 
a wholesale price. 


2. Family bundle work offered at a 


bundle rate. 


3. List-price service in which a fixed 


price is charged for 
each type of article 
laundered. 


The employment of 
a much larger proportion 
of women thanmen is one 
of the furdemental reasons 
for the low wages which 
prevail in certain occu- 
pations inthe industry. 
Women constitute two- 
thirds of the total labor 
force of the laundries 
studied by the Women's 
Bureau. Eight out of 
every ten "productive 
workers" -- that is, the 
workers who aredirectly 
engaged in actual laundry 
operations--were women. re , 
They are employed prin- 
cipally infourtypes of 


=8- 


WAGE PROBLEMS OF WORKERS IN POWER LAUNDRIES 


Mary V. ROBINSON 
WomeEN’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. oF LABOR 





OPERATING A SHIRT-PRESSING MACHINE 


production work: (1) Marking 
incoming laundry for identification and re- 
sorting finished ironing for delivery; 
(2) folding and feeding flatwork into large 
flatwork ironers, and folding it afterwards; 


(3) operating power presses, and (4) hand 


and sorting 


ironing. 

Some men are employed in the identifying 
department and men also operate the washing 
machines. The largest proportion of men in 
the industry are the routemen, who collect 
and deliver laundry and often serve as the 
laundry's sales agents. The power-plant and 
mechanical work, aswell as almost all general 
labor, is also done by men. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


A comparison of average weekly earnings 
of the male and female productive operatives 
during the year 1934 shows that women have a 
strikingly lower wage basis than men. The 
highest average earnings for white men in 
productive occupations were found in Boston 
laundries. They amounted to $21.45 per week. 
The highest average weekly earnings for white 
operatives were 
found in Brockton, where 
they were $13.05. In 
the Chicago laundries, 
where productive workers 
comprised a substantial 
number of men and women, 
both white and Negro, 
white men averaged $17.60 
per week, as against 
$11.15 for white women. 
averaged $15 
$9. 85 


woman 


Negro men 
and Negro women, 
per week. 

Women doing office 
work in laundries aver- 
aged from $11.60 to 
$19.90 per week in the 
; different cities studied. 
é f In all cities their 
. earnings were higher than 
those of woman operatives. 
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Men employed as mechanics in the laundries 
earned on the average more than men employed 
in productive occupations. Routemen generally 


earned more than mechanics. Their highest 
average was $33.85 in Chicago andthe lowest, 
$19.05 in Savannah. 


RACIAL FACTOR IN WAGES 


Negro labor in power laundries is gereral- 
ly paid a lower wage than white labor forthe 
a large number of 


same Kind of work. where 


Negro women are employed onthe same or similar 


the laundry industry in 1934 ranged from $267 


in Charleston, S. C. to $634 in Boston. In 
13 of the 18 cities surveyed their income 
was less than $5004 year. Byfar the largest 


1934 
decidedly 


laundry operatives in 
which 
buy even the bare essentials 


number of woman 
had annual 
inadequate to 


incomes were 


for normal living. 


HOURLY RATES 


These low annual earnings were found in 
the power laundries in spite of thefact that 



































work as white waen, the AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTIVE WORKERS the date indicate that 
wages of the white woman IM POWER LAUNDRIES IN 1938 the industry generally 
workers also tend to be has a stable labor force 
depressed. This is city WOMEN MEN and is not affected by 
especially true in the — ae | wee Nest? |} seasonal irregularity 
laundries located in oo except in the resort 
the South. In Washington, Atlantic City, n.J.... |$ 8.00 |$ 7.65 | $14.95 |$13.45 | Cities. However, analysis 
D. C. white woman workers Boston, Mass.......... 12.80 coe 21.45 16.25 | of laundry pay rolls in 
averaged $11.10 a week, Brockton, Mass........ 13.05 --- 19. 90 --- the 22 cities studied 
or only 9 percent more | Camden, N.J.........-, 7.45 oom 12.50 | 10.25] reveals an almost in- 
than the $10.20 averaged Gaicage, Th. c.cccscce 11,15 9.85 17. 60 15.00 credible range of wage 
Snewtes, Thhsccessesss 8.85 --- 18. 15 --- 
by Negro woman workers. Standards for the same 
ee. Beaks cineesenes 11.60 9.20 17.90 17.55 
In New Orleans, where Peoria, Th8..ccccccces 9. 20 --- 17.45 cor type of work. 
the proportion of Negro Worcester, Mass....... 11.10 9.55 18.65 ona Experienced women 
woman operatives in power oa on flatwork, operating 
laundries was about the Gherkesten, $.C....... 6.65 5.25 20.10 11.15 | Presses, and doing hand 
same as in Washington, Charlotte, N.C........ 8.45 5.25 16.65 9.65 | ironing, in Boston and 
white women averaged Greenville, S.C....... 7.85 5.45 12. 85 9.75 | Brockton had the highest 
$6.90 per week, but this | Jacksonville, Fia..... 8.35 5-00 | 16.00 | 10.70/hourly rates. Most 
was 21 percent more than Memphis, Tenn......... 9.20 5.55 13.60 9.85 laundries in these two 
Biemh, Fhdsccccccceese 8. 20 6.95 15.35 13. 20 : ee 
the $5.70 average for a Mil Bika as 6.90 5.90 13.80 11.40 cities paid their exper- 
Negro women. InmRaleigh| oriando, ria.......... 7.45 5.65 | 14.55 11.70 | senced workers 30 cents 
Negro woman operatives PARE, BiC.cccccssss 6.85 5.10 20.55 9.70], an hour or more. In 
earned 34 percent less Savannah, Ga.......... 7.60 5.30 13.70 9.70 | Worcester the 30-cent 
per week than white] Washington, D.C....... 11. 10 10. 20 17.65 14.65/rate prevailed; in 
woman operatives. In Jacksonville the earn- Providence and Newark, 274 cents; and in 


ings of Negro woman operatives was about 40 


percent less than the white woman workers. 


ANNUAL EARNINGS 


Far more significant than the hourly or 
even weekly wages are total annual earnings, 
which must cover rent, food, and clothing for 
the entire year, irrespective of 
of work available. It is the 
income that tells whether the earnings of 
the workers constitute a living wage. The 


the amount 
total annual 


average annual earnings of woman workers in 


Peoria, Camden, and Chicago, 


laundries in 


Washington, 
25 cents. 
found to be paying less than the 
25-cent rate in 1934. the applica- 
Illinois minimum-wage law to 
laundries in July 1935 
hourly rate to 28 cents an hour. 


Many Chicago were 


prevailing 
However, 


tion of the 


raised the minimum 


New Orleans and Raleigh were the only 


two cities where woman laundry operatives 


had an hourly rate below l4cents. Jacksonville, 


Savannah, Charlotte, Memphis, 


Charleston 


Orlando, 


Greenville, and laundries had a 








STARCHING AND IRONING COLLARS 


14-cent rate. In Miami the prevailing rates 
were between 14 and 20 cents an hour. In 
Decatur and Atlantic City the rate was from 
20 to 25 cents and in Asbury Park slightly 
over 25 cents. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Differences in the wage rates shown 
above cannot be justified on the basis of 
existing laundry prices in the different 
sections of the country. In other words, 
there is no consistent relationship between 
the retail prices which the 
public pays for laundry serv- 
ices and the wages paid the 
woman workers. Laundries 
which charge similar prices 
for the different types of 
service pay widely varying 
wage rates for the same 
kind of work. Not much 
difference was found between 
the prices charged for laundry 
inthe North and inthe South. 
However, wages in the South 
were onthe whole much lower. 
In 13 of the 22 cities 
studied, of which about half 
were in the South, the list 
price for laundering men's 
shirts was 15 cents. In 


CHECKING AND TAGGING LAUNDRY 


about one-third of the go 
laundries charging this 
price the hourly wage rate 
of hand ironers who finished 
the shirts was 14 cents or 
less, as compared with 15 to 
25 cents in about one-fourth 
of the laundries, and 25 to 
over 30 cents in the 
remaining laundries. 

The lowest prevailing 
price for a machine-pressed, 
finished family bundle was 
10 cents a pound. This was 
the price charged by Boston 
and Jacksonville laundries 
alike. The prevailing hourly 
wages for woman operatives 
in Boston was 30 cents and 
in Jacksonville, 14 cents. Laundries in 
Chicago and Raleigh averaged nearly 12 cents 
per pound for finished family bundles. In 
Chicago woman workers averaged about 25 cents 
per hour and in Raleigh, 14 cents per hour. 

Variations in laundry wage rates within 
cities were almost as great as between cities. 
For the same typeof ironing work, wage rates 
in Chicago laundries ranged from 15 to 28 
cents per hour; in Boston laundries, from 233 
to 27 cents per hour; in Washington plants 
from 20 to 30 cents, and in Greenville, S. C., 
from.10 to 15 cents an hour. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Union recognition, wage increases, 


shorter hours, and a procedure for the 


peaceful settlement of disputes are the 
principal provisions 


important steel 


incorporated in recent 


agreements between companies 


and the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers. 
The agreements, first of their kind in 


the industry, were negotiated forthe workers 
by the Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 
his committee was established in 1936 


Industrial Organization 


3 


T June 
by the Committee for 
for the purpose of organizing steel workers 
labor union. The several 
March 17, 1937, 
in the plants of the following 
Steel 


into a national 


agreements signed on cover 


union workers 
subsidiaries of the United States 


Corporation: Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 


tion, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
American Steel & Wire Co., National Tube 
Co., and the Columbia Steel Corporation. 
These companies produce about one-third of 


the country's annual steel output and employ 
approximately 160,000 workers. Other steel 
Since followed the lead of 


companies have 


five major concerns and have signed 
with the 


Steel, 


these 


Similar agreements Amalgamated 


Association of Iron, and Tin Workers. 


Outstanding among the provisions of these 
labor contracts are those that forbid stoppages 
of work and provide that all disputes are to 
be settled under the adjustment machinery 
provided by the terms of the agreement. 


In addition to recognition 
collective bargaining 
the steel companies 


Recognition. 
of the 
agency for 


union as the 

its members, 
agree that there will be no discrimination, 
interference, 


their workers 


restraint, or coercion against 
because of membership 
Iron, Steel, 


other 


any of 
in the Amalgamated Association of 
on the 


and Tin Workers. The union, 


hand, intimidate or coerce 
employees into membership and not to solicit 
members working on plant 
property. 

Wages. All 


basis 


agrees not to 


during hours or 


workers paid on 
increase of 


union 


an hourly received an 


effective March 16, 1937. 
average wage of common 
from $4.20 to $5.00 


10 cents per hour, 
This 
laborers in 


raised the 
the plants 


per day. Wage increases equivalent to 10 
cents an hour were provided for employees 
working on a tonnage or piece-rate basis. 
Where alleged inequalities in wage rates 
prevail, the agreements provide that these 
matters may be taken up by local plants. 
Settlement is to be made on a mutually 


satisfactory basis by the parties concerned. 

Hours of Work. The agreements provide 
for an 8-hour day and a 40-hour week. These 
1937. Overtime 
excess of 8 per day or 40 
to be compensated for at 


became effective March 16, 
work in hours 
hours 
the rate of one and 


regular rate. 


per week is 


one-half times the 


Adjustment of Grievances. 
agree to make earnest efforts to settle all 
differences arising out of the interpretation 
or application of the provisions of the agree- 
In no case is there to be a stoppage 

Definite machinery is outlined for 
settling grievances, with the proviso that 
all unsettled disputes shall be decided by 
an impartial umpire whose decision is final. 


Both parties 


ment. 
of work. 


Seniority. Five factors are to be con- 
sidered in cases of promotion or increase or 
Individual 
based on: 


decrease in the working force. 
promotions or lay-offs will be 
(1) Length of continuous service; (2) knowledge, 
training, ability, skill, and efficiency; 
(3) physical fitness; (4) family status, number 
of dependents, etc.; (5) place of residence. 

Discharged Employees. Employees who feel 
that they have been unjustly discharged may 
appeal to their grievance committee. 
If the grievance committee and representatives 
of management decide in favor of the worker, 
he is tobe reinstated and paid full compensa- 
tion at his regular rate for the time lost. 
Discharge cases must be taken up and disposed 
of within 5 days from the date of the 
employee's dismissal. 


union 


workers 
with the 


Vacations and Holidays. Union 


with 5 years’ continuous service 





receive 1 week's vacation 


company are to 
with pay. The amount of vacation pay 
is to be based on the employee's average 
rate of earnings during the two pay periods 
immediately preceding his vacation. 

Safety and Health. Each company will 
continue to make reasonable provisions for 
the safety and health of its employees. 
Guards for machinery, proper wearing apparel 
for workers, and other equipment to protect 
them from injury will be provided by the 
employer in accordance with the practice which 
now prevails in each plant. 

Other Provisions. Management is given 
exclusive authority in directing the working 


force, hiring, suspending, or discharging 
workers for proper cause, or relieving employees 
from duty because of lack of work or other 
legitimate reasons. This right of management 
cannot be used forthe purpose of discriminat- 
ing against any member of the union. 


Future Conferences. The present agree- 
ments continue in force until March l, 1938, 
Joint conferences between representatives of 
the companies and the union are scheduled to 
begin in Pittsburgh February 7, 1938. These 
meetings will negotiate the wages, hours, and 
working conditions to apply after the expira- 
tion of the present agreement. 
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UNION WAGES AND HOURS IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


Average union wage rates inthe took and 
job and the newspaper branches of the printing 
industry advanced about 2 cents per hour 
between May 15, 1935, and May 15, 1936. 
The average in the book and job trades on 


May 15, 193 


6, was $1.09% per hour @nd in the 
newspaper trades, $1.26 per hour. The hours 
of work scheduled in book and job printing 
remained unchanged at 40 per week. In news- 
paper printing the average workweek declined 


from 39¢ hours in 1935 to 39 hours in 1936. 


Hourly Rates of Pay. Slightly more than 
one-half of the workers in book and job 
printing establishments covered by union 
agreements received wage increases during the 
12-month period between May 15, 1935, and May 
15, 1936. 
members in these establishments received 

$1.00 or over in 1936. About 
ae 


More than two-thirds of the union 


hourly rates of 


10 percent had rates of $1.40 or moreper hour. 


Union photoengravers averaged $1.52 per 
hour in 1936; electrotypers, $1.34; and 
machine tenders, $1.20. Bindery women receivea 
the lowest rate. They averaged 52 cents 


per hour. 


Nearly one-third of the union members 
covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
survey of newspaper establishments benefited 
from higher wage rates in 1936. Only about 
7? percent of union printers on newspaper work 
received less than $1.00 perhour. Fifty-eight 
percent had rates between $1.00 and $1.30, 
and about 16 percent made $1.50 per hour or more. 


Union photoengravers in the newspaper 
trade averaged $1.54 per hour in 1936. 
Their average rate for day work was $1.426 
and for night work, $1.71 per hour. Machine 
operators received $1.24 per hour for day 
work and $1.334 for night work. Union hand 
compositors on newspaper work averaged $1. 22 
per hour for day work and $1.338 for night 
work. The prevalence of considerable night 
work, which is compensated by a higher rate 
of pay, is largely responsible for the 
higher average rates of wages on newspaper 
work, as compared with other printing jobs. 
Newspaper establishments on the average also 
employ relatively smaller numbers of low-paid 
woman workers such as are used inthe bindery 
departments in book and job printing. 
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Hours of Work. About 80 percent of the 


union members in book and job printing worked 
About 10 
approximately 


on a 40-hour week basis. percent 
worked less than 40 hours and 
worked 44 


most 


the same number hours per week. 


he 44-hour week was prevalent for 


bindery women, bookbinders, and electrotypers. 


Over 40 percent of the union members 


in newspaper printing worked on a 374-hour 


weekly schedule. About 25 percent worked on 


a 40-hour week basis. 






Slightly more than 


one-third of the day pressmen and stereotypers 


wo! 


rked on a 48-hour weekly schedule. 





AVERAGE UNION WAGE RATES AND HOURS 








IN THE PRINTING TRADES IN 70 CITIES, MAY 1936 
TRADE WAGES HOURS 

PER HOUR PER WEEK 
Book and job industry . $1.092 40.0 
Bindery women ....-+.- 52 41.0 
Bookbinders .....e«+ ee 1.01 41.0 
Sompositors, hand .... 1.15 40.0 
ElectrotyperS .<«-ce«eeee 1.34 38.5 
Machine operators ..... 1. 178 40.0 
fachine tenders ..... . 1. 20 39.5 
Photoengravers ....... 1.32 38.0 
Press assistants and feeders . 87 40.0 
Pressmen, cylinder ..... 1.18 40.0 
Pressmen, platen...... ~978 40.5 
Newspaper industry ..... 1. 26 39.0 
Compositors, hand ..... 1. 2738 38.0 
Machine operators 1. 28 37.5 
Machine tenders .....-. 1. 28 38.0 
Photoengravers ....+-s-s. 1.544 39.5 
Pressmen, web ...+«-+-«-. as 37 41.0 
Stereotypers . .. + «s+ - 1.15 42.5 











Working Conditions. The 
printing-trades 


majority of 
agreements provide for an 
8-hour workday. Exceptions to this provision 


are more common in newspaper work than in 


book and job printing. All exceptions provide 
shifts 
generally work the same number of hours per 


With 


for a shorter workday. Men on night 
day as those on the regular day shift. 
afew specified exceptions, the week 


both 


5-day 


predominates throughout branches of 


the industry. 
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Sunday work in the book and job trades 


compensated by a double-time 


is usually 


penalty rate. Photoengravers in five cities 


are paid three times the normeéel rate when 


called upon to work Sundays. In the news- 


paper trades, because of the necessity of 4 


7-day operating schedule, Sunday 


not so severely penalized. 


Holiday work is also more strictly 


regulated by union agreements in 


job printing than in newspaper printing. 
In the book and job trades the same penalty 
rates usually prevail for holiday work as 


for Sunday work. In newspaper plants workers 
r 


often receive only the egular full day's 


wage for the 4 or 6 hours required to get 


out the holiday edition of the paper. 


Overtime work generally draws a rate of 


time and one-half. Additional penalties are 


provided for prolonged periods of overtime 


work. In some cases workers on a night shift 


receive higher overtime penalty 


those on a day shift. 


General regulations pertaining to appren- 
S 


ticeship and uniform minimum standard 


extensively covered by provisions in the 


constitutions of the vérious international 


unions in the printing trades. However, the 


fitness of individual apprentices and their 


wage scales are usually determined by the 


local unions. Thelocal unions also determine 


the ratio of apprentices to journeymen in 


each shop. he educational requirements for 


apprentices are usually detailed and 


Quite 
most agreements provide for regular examinaé- 


tions. Typographical and pressmen's appren- 


tices must complete corresponaence courses 


given by the national office of the union. 


an greemen in the printing trade 
Many agr ents the print tr s 


require that foremen must be union 


Most agreements, however, stipulate that the 


foreman has full authority within the shop 


and that he cannot be disciplined by the 
ag 


union. Nearly all reements grant union 
members the right to refuse to work on 
materials from 4 shop which is on strike, 
or to work for employers who have been 


declared unfair to organized labor. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN FEBRUARY 1937 


Approximately 215,000 workers were added 


to the pay rolls 
manufacturing 


industries. 
the 
February 


Over 12-month 


1936 to 


rose $62,300,000. 


MANUFACTURING 


Factory employment and pay rolls usually 
This year's increase 


advance in February. 


1937, 


establishments in 
Aggregate weekly earnings of the workers em- 
ployed rose $12,500,000, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly survey of 
the 89 manufacturing and 16 nonmanufacturing 


interval, 


nearly 


INDUSTRIES 


according to 


of manufacturing and non- 
February. 


February 
1,550,000 
additional workers were provided employment in 


these combined industries. Weekly pay rolls 


the 


of more than 200,000 in 


appreciably larger than 


employment was 
in many former years, 


Weekly pay rolls advanced over $10,200,000. 


These gains were widespread, as 77 of 
the 89 separate industries reported increased 
and 76 larger 


The advance in employment in 


employment reported wage 
disbursements. 
some industries was due to the resumption 
of work following the adjustment of 
difficulties. This especially 


the lighting-equipment, 


labor 
was true in 
hardware, 
increases 


such other groups as 


and glass 


industries. Seasonal in employ- 


ment were recorded in 


stoves, millinery, men's 


fertilizers, 


furnishings, 


and agricultural implements. 


Durable-goods Industries. 
workers were 


About 122,000 


returned to jobs in the 








FEBRUARY 1937, 


ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


JANUARY 1937, 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


and FEBRUARY 1936 





























NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
seescaie FEBRUAFY JANUARY FEBRUARY FEBRUARY JANUARY FEBRUARY 
193'7* 1937% 1936 1937* 1937% 1936 
All industries . . «/8,283,000 |8,082,000 |7,276,300 |$ 194,497,000 |$ 184,271,000 |$ 149,892,000 
Durable-goods groups: 4,036,600 13,914,400 13,404,300) 105, 253,000 98,404,000 75,804,000 
Iron and steel . 889,200 859,100 725,100 25,595,000 24,510,000 17,335,000 
Machinery 1,049,300 |1,016,600 845,700 28,191,000 26,451,000 19,898,000 
Transportation equipment 656,500 632,800 562,400 19,280,000 17,317,000 13,272,000 
Railroad repair shops 296,000 295,000 270,500 8,667,000 8,301,000 7,582,000 
Nonferrous metals 315,100 302,400 268,200 7,586,000 7,116,000 5,570,000 
Lumber . . a es 595,100 589,600 538,700 10,634,000 10,048,000 8,383,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 235,400 218,900 193,700 5,300,000 4,661,000 3,764,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: |4, 246,400 |4, 167,600 |3,872,000| -89, 244,000 85,867,000 74,088,000 
Textiles... 1,790,700 |1,7%5,100 |1,616,400 31,676,000 29,997,000 26,069,000 
Leather 323,500 315,100 305,400 6,350,000 5,994,000 5,407,000 
Foods 699,800 698,300 642,900 15,372,000 15,230,000 13,264,000 
Tobacco ee 84,700 79,400 81,200 1,135,000 1,050,000 999,000 
Paper and printing . 561,400 553,900 524,700 14,895,000 14,672,000 13,037,000 
Chemicals 403,300 398,600 367,300 10,256,000 9,900,000 8,283,000 
Rubber . . ; 136,300 135,900 114,300 3,607,000 3,433,000 2,598,000 
Unclassified . . 246,700 241,300 219,800 5,953,000 5,591,000 %,431,000 
* Preliminary & Revised 
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durable-goods industries in February. The 
largest gains in employment were registered in 
machinery manufacturing (32,700), 
steel (30,100), and transportation equipment 
(23,700). Over the year's interval, February 
1936 to February 1937, about 630,000 additional 
workers found employment in the durable-goods 
Employment advanced by 200,000 
in machinery manufacturing, 164,000 in iron and 
steel, and 94,000 in transportation equipment. 
The total weekly wage income of the 
workers engaged in manufacturing durable- 
goods products rose $6,850,000 in February. 
Compared with February a year ago, total 
weekly pay rolls were $29,450,000 higher. 
The most significant gains over the 12-month 
period occurred in machinery manufacturing 
($8,290,000), iron and steel ($8,260,000), 
and transportation equipment ($6,000,000). 


iron and 


industries. 
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Nondurable-goods Industries. Employment 
in the nondurable-goods group of industries 
advanced 78,800. Textile manufacturing alone 


accounted for an increase of 45,600. Com- 
pared with February of last year, nearly 
375,000 more workers were engaged in pro- 
ducing nondurable-goods this February. About 


175,000 of these workers were reemployed in 
textile mills and 57,000 in manufacturing 
foodstuffs. 

Aggregate weekly pay rolls in the 
nondurable-goods industries rose $3,380,000 in 
February. Over the 12-month period, February 
1936 to February 1937, the weekly wage income 
of the workers employed advanced nearly 
$15,200,000. The gains over the year's 
interval ranged in amounts from $136,000 in 
tobacco manufacturing to $2,100,000 in 
foodstuffs and $5,600,900 in textiles. 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Factory employment advanced 2.5 percent 
It was about 14 percent higher 
The employment 


in February. 
than in February a year ago. 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
98.9 in February, as against 96.5 inJanuary, 
86.9 in February 1936, and 100 as the average 


© 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

higher than in the preceding month, and more 

than 18 percent higher than in February 1936. 
In the nondurable-goods industries em- 

ployment rose 2 percent in February. It was 

nearly 10 percent higher than in the corre- 

sponding month of last year. 





for the 3 years 1923-25. — _ 
Weekly pay rolls in 


manufacturing establishments 


EMPLOYMENT & Pay ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES | 





rose 5.6percentfrom January |" 192325100 a 

to February and 30 percent 

from February of last year. 0 wo 

The Bureauof Labor Statistics | 

index for measuring the ag- | 00 

gregate wage income of factory J} 

workers stood at 95.7 in w | 

February, compared with 90.6 | | 

in the preceding month, 73.7 Po 

in February a year ago, and 

100 for 1923-25. a 
The durable- and nondurable- 

goods groups both shared in ” p— pf dy 

the February gain in employ- 

ment. In the durable-goods 

















industries employment in 











February was about 3 percent 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Wage earners employed in manufacturing 
establishments averaged 40.5 hours of work 
per week in February, as against 39.5 hours 
in the preceding month. In February of last 
year factory employment averaged 37.5 hours 
per week, or 3 hours less than in the same 
monthof this year. Hourly earnings averaged 
60 cents in February, 594 cents in January, 
and 57 cents in February of last year. The 
weekly wage income of factory workers averaged 
$24.75 in February. This was approximately 


Weekly earnings: 


$31.50 in 
31.20 in 
27.95 in 
19.85 in 
18.45 in 


Average 


automobiles 

blast furnaces and rolling mills 
foundries and machine shops 
brick manufacturing 

sawmills 


weekly hours of work and aver- 


age hourly and weekly earnings in the five 


selected 


nondurable-goods industries in 


February 1937 were-- 








HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING NONFERROUS METALS 









































HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
FEBRUARY INCREASE OR DECREASE | cepoi spay INCREASE OR DECREASE | ce apiapy INCREASE OR DECPE ASE 
INOUSTRY 1937 JAN. 1937 FEB. 1976 1937 JAN. 1937 FEB. 1936 1937 JAN. 1977 FEB. 19% 

TO To T TO To TO 

FES. 1937 | FEB. 1937 FEB. 1927 | FEB. 1037 FEB. 1937 | FEB. 1927 
Percent Percent| Cents Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
Aluminum manufactures ..]| 42.5 + 3.7 + 4.97 59.0 - 0.5 + 7.0 |$25.00 + 3.3 $21.7 
Brass, bronze, and copper.| 43.5 + 2.2 + 9.4 64.5 * 3.3 +11.2 28. 10 * 3.3 +21.6 
Clocks and watches... .| 42.0 ? 2.6 + 3.9 $1.5 - 1.7 + 4.2] 21.65 + 0.4 * 7.2 
Jewelry ....c022+ 36.5 | + 1.8 | +.6.7] 88.5 wo change | + 3.4] 22.65 + 1.3 ] ¢13.7 
Lighting equipment... .| 40.0 » 3.3 + 3.7 58.5 ? 3.3 + 6.0 23.35 - 2.0 411.8 
Silverware and plated war @ 39.5 + 6.1 +18.2 61.5 - 1.0 - 1.2] 2.3 + $.2 +19.0 
Smelting and refining ..}| 41.5 * 2.3 + 3.7 62.0 * &.8 9.8 25.75 * 2.3 +13.9 
Stamped and enameled ware.| 42.0 7 20% + 6.6 53.5 + 0.3 8.9 22. 45 ? af +14.8 























75 cents per week more than in January and 
$3 per week more than in February 1936. 

In the five selected durable-goods 
industries the average weekly hours and 
average hourly and weekly earnings in 
February 1937 were-- 


Weekly hours: 
44.5 in foundries and machine shops 
43.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
42.0 in sawmills 
42.0 in brick manufacturing 
38.5 in automobiles 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 
81.5 in automobiles 
72.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
63.0 in foundries and machine shops 
47.5 in brick manufacturing 
44.5 in sawmills 


Weekly hours: 


43.5 in 
41.0 in 
39.0 in 
36.0 in 
34.5 in 


paper and pulp 

slaughtering and meat packing 
cotton-goods manufacturing 
petroleum refining 

tires and inner tubes 


Hourly earnings (in cents): 


92.5 in 
90.0 in 
60.0 in 
56.5 in 
39.0 in 


tires and inner tubes 
petroleum refining 
slaughtering and meat packing 
paper and pulp 

cotton-goods manufacturing 


Weekly earnings: 


$31.80 in 
31.75 in 
24.60 in 
24.25 in 
15.20 in 


tires and inner tubes 
petroleum refining 

paper and pulp 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
cotton-goods manufacturing 
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Workers in all 10 of the selected 
durable- and nondurable-goods industries 
averaged more hours of work per week this 
February than in February 1936. The increase 
in the average workweek amounted to about 20 
percent in automobiles, 13 percent in brick 
manufacturing, 12 percent in blast furnaces 
and rolling mills, and 10 percent in foundries 
and machine shops. 


Average weekly earnings also rose in all 
10 of the selected industries. Over the 12- 
month period, the most important gains were 
30 percent in automobiles, 25 percent in blast 
furnaces androlling mills, 18 percent in brick 
manufacturing, 16 percent in foundries and 
machine shops, 15 percent in tires and inner 
tubes, and 13 percent in cotton goods and 
paper and pulp. 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





FEBRUARY = JanuARY 1937 | FEBRUARY 1936 
T TO 


193'7* ie) 
FEBRUARY 1937 | FEBRUARY 1937 


RETAIL TRADE Percent Percent 
Employment........ 3,342, 600 - 0.2 + 7.9 
Weekly pay roll... $62,319,000 - 0.1 +10.2 
Weekly hours...... 44.0 - 0.2 + 0.4 
Hourly earnings... $0. 53 + 0.5 + 2.3 
Weekly earnings... $21.65 + 0.1 + 3.0 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Employment........ 1,476,600 + 2.4 + 6.3 
Weekly pay roll... $42,894,000 * 23 +11.2 
Weekly hours...... 42.5 - 1.0 - 0.8 
Hourly earnings... $0.67 > Le * 3.1 
Weekly earnings... $28. 70 + 0.6 ° 2.7 
STEAM RAILROADS 
Employment........ 1,083, 700 1.9 + 6.2 
Weekly pay roll... $36,600,000 3.1 + 6.0 
Weekly earnings... $33.75 o.i + 0.1 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment........ 389,000 + 0.2 + 5.7 
Weekly pay roll... $9,120,000 + 3.0 + §.3 
Weekly hours...... 31.5 + 2.4 - 3.8 
Hourly earnings... $0.80 + 0.6 + 3.2 
Weekly earnings... $24.65 + 2.8 - 0.4 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment........ 400,900 + 0.4 + 6.9 
Weekly pay roll... $11,901,000 - 1.9 + 8.0 
Weekly hours...... 38.0 - 4.7 - 4,1 
Hourly earnirgs... $0.80 7 2.@ + 5.4 
Weekly earnings... $29.45 - 2.3 + 1.0 





INCREASE OR DECREASE 
FEBRUARY = January 1937 | FEBRUARY 1935 
1937* TO Ls) 
FEBRUARY 1937 | FEBRUARY 1937 





HOTELS Percent Percent 
Employment......... 251, 400 + $.9% + 4,3 
Weekly pay roll.... $3,584,000 ? 2.9 + 9.0 
Weekly hours....... 48.0 * 37 + 0.3 
Hourly earnings.... $0. 30 + 1.5 + 5.0 
Weekly earnings.... $14.45 + 1.8 + 4.5 


POWER and LIGHT 


Employment......... 294,400 - 0.1 + 6.9 
Weekly pay roll.... $8,860,000 , 2.2 +10.1 
Weekly hours....... 40.5 1.9 + 2.3 
Hourly earnings.... $0.82 - 0.4 2.2 
Weekly earnings.... $32. 90 , 22 + 3.0 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
Employment......... 193,600 so change + 2.3 
Weekly pay roll.... $5,867,000 + 1.6 + 0.5 
Weekly earnings.... $31.05 - + 1.0 - 0.6 
LAUNDRIES 
Employment......... 206,600 + 0.2 * 6.2 
Weekly pay roll.... $3,358,000 - 0.1 +12.6 
Weekly hours....... 43.0 - 0.1 + 1.4 
Hourly earnings.... $0.38 - 0.1 + 1.9 
Weekly earnings.... $16. - 0.2 * 3.9 
DYEING & CLEANING 
Employment......... 45,000 - 0.8 + 8.3 
Weekly pay roll.... $797, 000 » ay #11.5 
Weekly hours....... 41.0 + 2.0 + 3.2 
Hourly earnings.... $0.45 - 1.5 + 0.58 
Weekly earnings.... $17.70 - 0.9 + 3.0 


* Preliminary 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN FEBRUARY 1937 


AGRICULTURE 


Cash income of farmers 
of farm products in February 
was eStimated by the Department of Agriculture 
at $504,000,000, compared with 
estimate of $638,000,000 in 

$449,000,000 in February of last 
decline 
ruary was larger than usual and was due in 


Farm Income. 
from the sale 


the revised 
January and 

year. The 
in farm income from January to Feb- 
part to the more than seasonal reduction in 
income from the sale of meat animals. 


Government payments to farmers in 


Feb- 


ruary totaled $53,000,000, compared with 
$43,000,000 in January and no payments in 
February 1936. About $50,000,000 of the 
February disbursements to farmers was paid 
out for cooperation with the Feaera] 
agricultural conservation program. Rental and 
benefit payments under the terms of the 


former Agricultural Adjustment Act accounted 
for the remaining $3,000,000. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The volume of industrial 


increased slightly \in February. 


production 
It was more 
than 23 percent higher than in February 1936. 
The adjusted index of the Federal Reserve 
Board was 116 in February, 114 in the pre- 
ceding month, 94 in February a year ago, and 
100 as the average for the 3 years 1923-25. 
The Board's adjusted index measures’ the 


monthly output of mines and factories and 


makes allowance for changes in the number 


of working days in the month and of usual 
seasonal variations in production. 
Production of iron and steel continued 
at a high level. The rate of automobile 
assemblies fluctuated during the 


because of labor difficulties. Output of 


month 





vo 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL 
1923-25 =100 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
VARIATION 


glass rose sharply. Textile 

mills and shoe factories also 

reported greater activity. 
Output of bituminous 





coal and crude petroleum 
wo | increased. Less anthracite 
coal was mined in February 
00 | than in the preceding month. 











The production of food 
| products, especially meat 
packing, and tobacco manuf 4c- 
tures was somewhat smaller. 
Department store sales 
j increased over the month 
| interval, January to February. 
| Sales of variety stores also 
increased seasonally. Mail- 
order sales showed less 
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BUSINESS AND 


Nearly 364,000 passenger 
in February. 
16,000 units, 

increase of 
output of 


Automobiles. 
cars and trucks were assembled 
This was a decline of about 
compared with January, but an 
more than 76,000 units over the 
February of last year. 

Bituminous Coal. About 42,100,000 tons 
of bituminous coal were mined in February, as 
against 40,940,000 tons in the preceding 
month and 41,150,000 tons in February 1936. 

Building Construction. The value of 
building construction for which 
were issued in 1,524 cities rose nearly one- 
in February. It amounted to $128,700,000 
compared with $97,120,000 in 

$78,920,000 in February a 


permits 


third 
in February, 
January, and 
year ago. 
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INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Output of electric 
power for public use totaled approximately 
9,000 million kilowatt hours in February, as 
against the revised estimate of nearly 9,900 
million kilowatt hours in January and 8,600 
million kilowatt hours in February 1936. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class I 
railroads loaded about 694,600 freight cars 
per week during February. In the preceding 
month railroad freight loadings averaged 
663,400 cars per week, and in February 1936, 
628,000 cars per week. 

Steel. Production of steel ingots 
totaled 4,425,000 tons in February -- about 
310,000 tons less than in January, but 
1,460,000 tons more than in February of 
last year. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN FEBRUARY 1937 


Employment in the Federal Service. The 
regular Federal Government service employed 
nearly 1,109,000 persons in February. About 
787,500 were employed in the executive branch 


of the Government, 314,200 in the military 
service, 5,000 in the legislative, and 1,900 
in the judicial service. 

P.W.A. Construction Projects. Further 


declines in employment at the site of con- 
struction were registered on projects directed 
by the Public Works Administration in 
February. Approximately 175,000 workers had 
jobs in February, as against slightly more 
than 200,000 in the preceding month. Their 
total wage income amounted to $13,800,000 in 
February, and $15,440,000 in January. 

Other Federal Government Construction 
Projects. About 120,000 workers were employed 
in February on construction projects financed 
by regular appropriations and by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Pay-roll dis- 
bursements to these workers amounted to 
$11,800,000. In the preceding month slightly 
more than 128,000 persons were employed at 
an estimated pay roll of $12,700,000. 


The Works Program. Projects financed by 
the Works Progress Administration other than 
emergency conservation work and that part of 
P.W.A. work financed by The Works Progran, 
gave employment to nearly 3,000,000 persons 
in February. The total wage income of the 
workers employed was $134,600,000. 


Emergency Conservation Work. The number 
of enrolled workers, camp supervisors, 
and instructors employed in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps declined from 407,700 in 
January to 394,500 in February. Total pay- 
roll disbursements were also lower. They 
declined from $18,650,000 in January to 
$18,300,000 in February. 


General Relief. Preliminary reports 
received by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration from 93 localities indicate 


that about 754,900 families and single persons 
received nearly $22,500,000 in emergency 
relief from public funds in February. In 
January the same cities reported 734,800 
families and single persons receiving 
approximately $21,900,000. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN FEBRUARY 1937 


Wholesale Prices. The general level of 
wholesale commodity prices advanced slightly 
in February. It was about 7 percent higher 
than in February 1936. The Bureau of Labor 


January, 80.6 in February ayear ago, and 100 
in 1926. Thus, the same commodities which 
could be purchased at whclesale for $100 


in 1926 cost $86.30 in February, as against 














Statistics index of wholesale commodity prices $285.90 in January, and $80.60 in February 
was 86.3 in February, as against 85.9 in of last year. 
} 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
i TEM 1926 FEBRUARY | FEBRUARY INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
1937 1936 FEBRUARY 1936 TO FEBRUARY 1937 

Index Index Index Percent 
All commodities . 100 86.3 80.6 $ 23 
Farm products . 100 91.4 79.5 + 15.0 
Raw materials . 100 88.3 79.1 + 23.9 
Semimanufactured articles . 100 85.5 74.6 + 14.6 
Finished products . 100 85.4 82.2 * 3.9 
































Retail Food Prices. 
prices in February were about the same as-in 
January. They were 4.7 percent higher this 
February than in February of last year. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 84 food 
products sold at retail in 51 cities of the 


Average retail food 


with 77.8 in January, 74.2 in February 1936, 
and 100 in 1926. This means that for every 
dollar's worth of foodstuffs purchased in 
the country's retail markets during 1926, 
paid on the average 77.7 cents in 
77.8 cents in January, 


consumers 


February, and 4.2 























United States was 77.7 in February, compared cents in February a year ago. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
_— RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (-) 
FEBRUARY 193'7/FEBRUARY 1936 | FEBRUARY 1936 TO FEBRUARY 19317 

Cents Cents Cents Fercent 
Bread, pound . 8.2 8.4 - 0.2 - 2.4 
Butter, pound 40.7 41.8 = 3.1 - 2.6 
Milk, quart 12.5 11.8 + 6.7 + 5.9 
Eggs, dozen 33.9 36.8 - 2.9 - 7.9 
Potatoes, pound 3.8 2.3 + 1.5 + 65.2 
Lard, pound 17.6 16.8 + 0.8 + 4.8 
Pork chops, pound 32.2 32.0 + 0.2 + 0.6 
Round steak, pound . 38.4 33.4 + 2.0 + £2.06 
Sugar, pound . $.7 5.6 + 0.1 + £8 
Coffee, pound 25.0 24.2 + 0.8 + 3.3 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES IN 1936 


The total net profits of 727 industrial 
and mercantile companies, 144 Class I railroads, 
and 62 public utilities in 1936 are estimated 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York at nearly 


All industrial groups included in the 
sample reported larger earnings in 1936 than in 
the preceding year. The net profits of the 32 
steel companies were nearly 3 times as large as 


























2.4 billion dollars. This compares with 1.5 in 1935, Among the other industrial groups 
WET PROFITS and LOSSES* 
NUMBER 
CORPORATION GROUPS oF 1929 1932 1935 1936 
COMPANIES 

ee 933 $3,895,400,000 |$ 38,700,000 |$1,512,200,000 |$2,361,500,000 
Agricultural implements . 7 $2,400,000 14,800,000 18, 100,000 30,500,000 
a 13 329,800,000 33,500,000 200,300,000 31%, 200,000 
Automobile parts*® ..... 49 119,500,000 36,700,000 59,600,000 89,600,000 
WEE os cee ee eee 10 1,300,000 2,300,000 1,500,000 4,100,000 
Building supplies. ..... 48 110,400,000 35,700,000 34,900,000 68,400,000 
Chemicals and drugs. .... 32 206,400,000 72,900,000 155,300,000 205,500,000 
Clothing and textiles... 46 28,800,000 22, 200,000 17,300,000 28,300,000 
Electrical equipment 31 167, 100,000 21,500,000 56,500,000 99,100,000 
Pood pro@ucte .. + <e ces és 266,900,000 1$4,900,000 149, 100,000 188,000,000 
Household equipment. .... 30 79,900,000 3,300,000 37,900,000 64,900,000 
Leather and shoes...... 1 100,000 3,900,000 7,200,000 7,300,000 
Machinery and tools..... 49 67,900,000 25,800,000 24,600,000 $7,200,000 
Metals and mining...... 47 155,700,000 16, 200,000 100, 200,000 138,400,000 
Office equipment ...... 11 86,200,000 200,000 23, 100,000 29,700,000 
Oil and petroleum. ..... 36 157,300,000 11,800,000 61,700,000 106,700,000 
Paper and paper products 18 13,000,000 3,600,000 8,000,000 9,300,000 
Printing and publishing... 16 38,900,000 7,100,000 1%, 200,000 16,700,000 
Public utilities*** . 62 317,800,000 237,300,000 202,800,000 221,600,000 
Railroads, classI ..... 144 896,800,000 150,600,000 1,400,000 169,900,000 
Railroad equipment ..... 17 68,500,000 15,800,000 1,800,000 19,700,000 
EE «x 6 es 6 ee eR Rs 6 10, 100,000 2,000,000 1,200,000 §, 100,000 
EE a a oe Oe ee 32 378,700,000 146, 200,000 $9,100,000 183,600,000 
StoreS ww ete we ee ww 33 184,500,000 1%, 100,000 118,200,000 162,800,000 
 Fuerrertrrocrs 20 78,900,000 84,800,000 59,600,000 63,400,000 
Miscellaneous ........ 99 179,700,000 4,300,000 115,400,000 189, 100,000 

* Losses in italic type. ** Includes accessorses and rubber tires and tubes. 
*** Excludes telephone companies. 























billion dollars in 1935, and nearly 3.9 billion 


dollars in 1929. In 
these identical 
million dollars. 


companies 


1932 the net profits of 
amounted 
Their net earnings in 1936 were 
thus 56 percent larger than in 1935. 
more than 60times as large as in 1932, 
40 percent smaller than in 1929. 


to 38.7 


They were 
but still 


profits rose 56 percent in automobiles, 
cent in automobile parts, 


supplies, 


and 71 percent in oil and petroleum. 


Class I railroads reported a net income of 


$169,900,000 last year, as against deficits of 


$1,400,000 in 1935 and $150,600,000 in 1932. 








50 per- 
96 percent in building 
64 percent in clothing and textiles, 
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